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Abstract 

Quality  Circles  are  a  Japanese  management  tool  for 
improving  productivity  and  quality  which  is  gaining 

wide-spread  attention  from  American  management,  including 

X 

the  United  States  Air  Force.  Since  August  1981,  the  Air 

r 
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Force  InstiteW  of  Technology,  School  of  Systems  and 
Logistics,  Department,  of  Organizational  Behavior  and  Science 
<AFIT/LSB>  has  been  training  both  Air  Force  civilian  and 
military  personnel  to  function  as  Air  Force  Quality  Circle 
facilitators.  However,  no  research  has  been  done  to 
determine  whether  the  Quality  Circle  programs  of  these 
AFIT-trained  f ac i 1 i tators  are  effective  in  improving  their 

•  \  v 

organizations'  product i v i ty.  "  Th i s  thesis  project  was  an 
exploratory  effort  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  Air 
Force  Quality  Circle  programs  as  perceived  by  the 
facilitators,  and  to  identify  characteristics  present  in 
effective  programs. 

Literature  was  reviewed  which  discussed  the  history  of 
Quality  Circles,  application  and  results  of  Quality  Circle 
implementation,  and  elements  instrumental  in  successful 
Quality  Circle  programs.  Air  Force  mi  1 i tary  personnel 
trained  by  AFIT/LSB  as  Quality  Circle  facilitators  were 
surveyed  to  determine  their  Quality  Circle  programs' 


jxrctivtd  eff ect i vtnist,  and  to  determine  characteristics  of 
those  programs  contributing  to  their  success.  Only  the  use 
o-f  a  written  implementation  plan  surfaced  as  significantly 
related  to  the  effectiveness  of  those  programs.  This 
factor,  as  well  as  other  characteristics  examined  and  their 
findings,  are  presented,  and  recommendations  for  future 
research  provided.  ^  ^ 


A  STUDY  OF  AIR  FORCE  QUALITY  CIRCLE 
PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS  AS  VIEWED  THROUGH 
FACILITATOR'S  PERCEPTIONS 


I .  Introduction 


glMC*l  I  taut 

Quality  Circles  have  been  credited  with  key 
contributions  to  Japanese  industrial  effectiveness  (Ingle, 
1982),  and  as  a  result,  American  management  has  begun  to 
view  the  Quality  Circle  as  a  valuable  management  tool. 
Literature  reviewed  indicates  that  much  of  this 
understanding  is  clouded  by  distorted  reports  of  success  and 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  elements  necessary  for  an 
effective  quality  circle  (Goodfellow,  1981)  Hayes,  1981; 
Ingle,  1982;  Johnson  &  Ouchi,  1974;  Klein,  1981;  Men  to, 

1982;  Wood,  Hull,  &  Azumi ,  1983).  Since  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Air  Force  in  particular  are  currently  using 
Quality  Circles  in  several  organizations,  the  need  exists  to 
determine  what  makes  a  successful  Quality  Circle  so  that 
their  effectiveness  can  be  determined. 

Research  Problem 

Difficulty  arises  in  determining  if  the  Air  Force 
Quality  Circle  program  has  been  effective.  This  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  there  has  been  no  comprehensive  gathering 


of  data  on  Quality  Circle*  in  the  Air  Force.  This  research 
el-fort  is  an  exploratory  effort  addressed  to  this  problem. 

Btmrfih  Objective 

This  research  provides  some  descriptive  data  on  the  Air 
Force  Quality  Circle  program.  Information  was  gathered  from 
Air  Force  Quality  Circle  facilitators  who  provided  an 
assessment  of  the  makeup  and  effectiveness  of  their 
individual  Quality  Circles.  This  information  was  compiled 
and  the  results  analyzed.  Conclusions  were  highly 
tentative.  However,  this  survey  attempted  to  evaluate  four 
hypothesesi 

1.  The  effectiveness  of  a  Quality  Circle  program 
is  significantly  dependent  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  training  received  by  facilitators, 
and  subsequently  passed  on  to  the  Circle  members 
during  $heir  initial  and  advanced  training. 

2.  The  amount  and  type  of  management  and  union 
involvement  impacts  upon  the  effectiveness  of  a 
Quality  Circle  program. 

3.  The  frequency  of  Qual i ty  Circle  meetings  and 
the  number  of  participants  impacts  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  a  Quality  Circle  program. 

4.  Detailed  planning  for  the  implementation  and 
operation  of  a  Quality  Circle  program  improves  the 
effectiveness  of  that  program. 

&  HiZ  Plf InillQP 

In  order  to  study  Air  Force  Quality  Circles,  a  common 
understanding  of  what  they  are  and  why  they  exist  is 
helpful.  Literature  reviewed  cited  many  components  to  a 
definition  of  a  Quality  Circle,  but  one  comprehensive 


definition  by  Cole  (1980)  encompasses  most  of  these  and  is 

used  here  as  the  basis  for  this  understanding.  It  states* 

A  Quality  Circle  is  a  relatively  autonomous  unit 
composed  of  a  small  group  of  workers  (ideally 
about  ten),  usually  led  by  a  foreman  or  senior 
worker  and  organized  in  each  work  unit. 

Participants  are  taught  elementary  techniques  of 
problem  solving  including  statistical  methods.  It 
is  in  principle  a  voluntary  study  group  that 
concentrates  on  solving  job-related  quality 
problems.  These  problems  are  broadly  conceived  as 
improving  methods  of  production  as  part  of 
company-wide  efforts.  Some  typical  efforts 
include  reducing  defects,  scrap,  rework,  and 
down-time.  These  activities  in  turn  are  expected 
to  lead  to  cost-reduction  and  increased 
productivity.  At  the  same  time,  the  circles  focus 
on  improving  working  conditions  and  the 
sel f-devel opment  of  workers.  The  latter  includes: 
development  of  leadership  abilities  of  foreman  and 
worker,  skill  development  among  workers, 
improvement  of  worker  morale  and  motivation,  the 
stimulation  of  teamwork  within  work  groups,  and 
recognition  of  worker  achievements.  Above  all, 
the  circles  involve  recognition  that  hourly 
workers  have  an  important  contribution  to  make  to 
the  organization  (Cole,  1980,  p.24). 


II.  Li  ttratur>  RtyJfVf 


Purpose 

This  section  r«v i twt  selected  1 i terature  on  Quality 
Circles  in  Japan,  thair  origin,  thair  importation  into  tha 
United  States,  thair  use  as  a  management  too),  and  reports 
on  the  effect iveness  of  Quality  Circles.  Additionally,  Key 
elements  considered  integral  to  an  effective  Quality  Circle 
program  are  identified  from  the  literature. 

Justification 

Japan's  economic  success  and  its  successful  penetration 
of  Western  markets  are  clearly  cause  for  increased  attention 
towards  their  management  techniques  (Alexander,  1981).  In  a 
comparison  of  international  productivity  costs,  Capdevielle 
and  Neef  found  that  during  the  period  from  1973  to  1979, 
productivity  in  Japan  i ncreased  more  than  five  percent  per 
year  while  American  output  during  this  same  period  increased 
at  a  rate  of  only  one  to  three  percent  per  year  (Capdevielle 
it  Neef,  1980).  During  the  same  period,  Japanese  labor  costs 
actually  decreased,  so  the  productivity  increases  were  even 
larger.  In  contrast,  American  labor  costs  increased  during 
this  period  while  productivity  slowed  (Capdevielle  &  Neef, 
1980).  A  portion  of  the  credit  for  this  gain  in  Japanese 
productivity  has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  Quality 
Circles  (Ingle,  1982).  To  better  compete  with  Japanese 
industry,  American  industry  needs  to  improve  its 
understanding  of  how  Quality  Circles  work  for  the  Japanese 


and  possibly  apply  this  understanding  to  its  own  management 
style  < Ingle,  1982).  This  need  -for  increased  understanding 
warrants  in-depth  research  into  the  Quality  Circle  process. 

Scope 

Due  to  the  relative  in-fancy  o-f  Quality  Circles  in 
America,  this  review  is  limited  to  literature  written 
primarily  during  the  last  ten  years.  Additionally,  as  the 
bulk  o-f  this  literature  discussed  Quality  Circles  in  Japan 
and  related  then  to  American  applications  and  results,  this 
review  will  be  limited  to  those  two  countries,  their 
experiences,  and  their  successes. 


This  review  will  examine  available  literature  on 
Quality  Circles  to  include  the  followings 

1.  Japanese  use  of  and  success  with  Quality  Circles, 
including  a  historical  background  on  the  evolution  of 
Quality  Circle  principles  and  techniques. 

2.  A  brief  review  of  reports  of  Quality  Circle 
successes  in  Japan. 

3.  American  experiences  with  Quality  Circles. 

4.  A  brief  review  of  several  research  efforts  on  the 
affectiveness  of  Quality  Circle  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

5.  Key  elements  identified  as  necessary  for  Quality 
Circle  program  success. 

6.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  reviewed  reports  on 
Quality  Circles,  factors  influencing  the  chances  of 
success,  and  differences  in  American  and  Japanese 
culture  that  might  affect  the  Quality  Circle  process. 


Qua] i ty  Ci rcl  as  i n  Japan 

Tha  aval  labia  1  i  taratura  cradits  tha  Union  of  Japanasa 
Sciantists  and  Enginaars  <JUSE>  with  tha  origination  of 
Quality  Ci rcl as  as  thay  ara  known  today  (Cola,  1980} 
Davidson,  1982)  Darning,  1980|  Karatsu,  1982}  Patchin,  1980j 
Wood  at  al . ,  1983).  This  sama  1  i  taratura  idanti-fias  two 
Pmarican  advocatas  of  statistical  quality  control,  Dr. 
William  E.  Darning  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Juran,  as  introducing  thasa 
concapts  to  Japan  in  tha  1990/s  (Cola,  1980;  Davidson,  1982| 
Darning,  1980)  Karatsu,  1982}  Patchin,  1980}  blood  at  al  . , 
1983).  Dr.  Darning  convayad  his  idaas  to  mambars  of  tha  JUSE 
in  1990  at  a  tima  whan  Japan's  main  concarn  was  with  tha 
racovary  of  its  industry  and  improvamant  of  tha  quality  of 
its  products  following  blorld  War  II  (Cola,  1980}  Darning, 
1980;  Patchin,  1980). 

Tha  original  idaas  of  Dr.  Darning  wara  ralatad  to 
mathodol ogi as  wharaby  quality  control  anginaars  could 
idantify  and  solva  work-ralatad  problams  (Darning,  1980;  Wood 
at  al . ,  1983).  In  1994,  Dr.  Juran  addad  tha  idaa  that 
quality  control  and  its  mathods  should  ba  tha  rasponsi bi 1 i ty 
of  middla  managamant  and  workars  throughout  tha  company  - 
not  solaly  quality  control  anginaars  (Cola,  1980;  Juran, 
1947;  Patchin,  1980).  Tha  JUSE  adaptad  Dr.  Darning  and  Dr. 
Juran 's  taachings  to  tha  Japanasa  mathod  of  "work  in  small 
groups*  (Cola,  1980;  Davidson,  1982;  Juran,  1947;  Samiaa, 
1982),  and  in  1942  tha  first  quality  circlas  wara  formad, 
involving  workars  and  first-1 ina  suparvisors  in  tha  quality 
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control  process  (Rehg,  I978j  Wood  # t  al.f  1983).  Japan's 
Quality  Circles  war*  than  a  logical  outgrowth  of  Western 
ideas  concerning  quality  control  impacting  upon  an  Eastern 
culture  (Cole,  1980). 

Literature  reviewed  contended  that  successful  Quality 
Circles  in  Japan  result  from  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
culture  and  management  style  (Johnson  It  Ouchi,  1 974  j  Men  to, 
1982)  Moran,  1979).  This  management  style  is  built  on  the 
philosophy  of  group  harmony  (Moran,  1979).  Johnson  and 
Ouchi  express  an  opinion  that  concern  for  the  employee  and 

the  product  are  inseparable  (Johnson  ft  Ouchi,  1974),  and 

I 

that  the  Japanese  manager  cannot  isolate  himself  from  his 
employees  and  expect  a  harmonious  working  environment 
(Johnson  &  Ouchi,  1974).  As  a  result,  management 
necessarily  includes  the  employee  in  the  decision-making 
process.  The  Quality  Circle  is  the  means  by  which  this  is 
accompl i shed. 

Related  to  group  harmony,  but  from  the  worker's  view, 
Quality  Circles  facilitate  the  team  orientation  which  is 
character i st i c  of  Japanese  workers  (Wood  et  al . ,  1983).  The 
Japanese  employee's  life  is  intertwined  with  the  fortunes  of 
his  ccxnpany  and  this  ‘belonging”,  according  to  the  research, 
contributes  to  the  success  of  the  Quality  Circle  (Johnson  & 
Ouchi,  1974j  Mento,  1982}  Moran,  1979).  Moran  states  that 
in  Japan  decision-making  is  decentralized  (Moran,  1979). 
Johnson  and  Ouchi  reinforce  this  view  by  stating  that  the 
Japanese  manager  desires  solutions  from  below  based  on  a 


philosophy  that  those  closest  to  the  problem  Mill  provide 
the  best  solution  (Johnson  It  Ouchi,  1974).  Quality  Circles 
provide  an  effective  means  to  elicit  these  decentralized 
decisions  from  the  workers  themselves  (Johnson  It  Ouchi, 

1974)  Moran,  1979)  and  they  provide  feedback  desired  by 
management  (Hayes,  1981 j  Johnson  b  Ouchi,  1974). 

Reports  of  Qual 1 ty  Circle  Success  [n  Japan 

Literature  is  readily  available  which  trumpets  the 
success  of  Quality  Circles  in  industrial  Japan.  Ooodfellow 
uses  the  example  of  Nippon  Steel,  the  largest  steel  maker  in 
the  world,  to  illustrate  the  effect  which  Quality  Circles 
are  presumed  to  have  had  on  Japanese  industry.  Nippon  Steel 
estimates  that  23k  of  its  profits  result  from  the  Quality 
Circle  activities  of  its  shop-floor  personnel  (Ooodfellow, 
1981).  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  ten  million  people 
participate  in  Quality  Circle  programs  in  Japan, 
contributing  20  to  23  billion  dollars  of  savings  per  year 
(Ingle,  1982).  Other  estimates  of  worker  participation 
project  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  Japanese  hourly 
employees  are  members  of  a  voluntary  Quality  Circle 
( Dav i dson ,  1 982) . 

Other  literature  reports  that  Japanese  worker  Quality 
Circle  program  participation  and  their  results  do  not 
explain  Japan's  industrial  growth.  Wood  et  al .  point  out 
that  the  majority  of  Japanese  employees  are  not  Quality 
Circle  members  and  that  Quality  Circle  contributions  to  the 


productivity  achievements  of  Japanese  industry  are  modest 
when  compared  with  other  -factors  <Uood  et  al.,  1983).  In 
support  o-f  this  con  tent  i  on  (  Juran  <1982)  states  that  his 
discussions  with  Japanese  manufacturers  suggest  that  only 
ten  percent  of  the  quality  revolution  in  Japan  could  be 
attributed  to  Quality  Circles.  Hayes  (1981)  wrote  that 
Japanese  Quality  Circles  are  not  as  influential  or 
successful  as  American  business  managers  might  think.  He 
went  on  to  state  that  most  of  the  Japanese  plants  he  visited 
had  in  fact  experienced  problems  with  Quality  Circles  up  to 
four  years  after  their  introduction.  His  viewpoint  credited 
Japanese  management  not  Quality  Circles  per  se,  with 
increased  Japanese  quality  (Hayes,  1981). 

Even  though  many  skeptics  discount  the  role  of  Quality 
^Circles  in  contributing  to  industrial  growth  in  Japan*,  many 
managers  in  the  United  States  have  demonstrated  their  basic 
faith  in  this  technique  by  instituting  Quality  Circle 
programs  (Yager,  1980).  The  experience  of  organizations  in 
the  United  States  with  Quality  Circles  will  ultimately 
determine  their  lasting  impact  upon  management  practices  in 
this  country. 

Qua! i ty  Circles  i n  the  Un i ted  States 

The  use  of  Quality  Circles  in  the  United  States  began 
at  Lockheed  Missile  and  Space  Company  in  1974  (Patchin, 

1980)  Wood  et  al . ,  1983).  Estimates  of  the  number  of 


companies  that  have  implemented  quality  circles  since  then 


1983) 


have  put  the  number  in  tha  thousands  (Wood  at  al . , 

In  assanca,  tha  1 i taratura  indicatas  that  Quality  Circlas 
ara  baing  axportad  -from  Japan  to  Amarica,  yat  tha 
statistical  quality  control  concapts  wara  introducad  by  Drs. 
Darning  and  Juran  to  Japan  in  tha  199Q's  (Davidson,  1982) 
Karatsu,  1982).  Simply  statad,  Quality  Circla  principlas 
hava  gona  full  circla  from  Anar  lea  to  Japan  and  now  back  to 
Amarica  (Yagar,  1980). 

Savaral  charac tar i sties  of  Anar i can  businass  and 
cultura  that  may  hindar  succassful  Quality  Circla  oparation 
in  tha  Uni  tad  Statas  wara  idantifiad.  Tha  Anar  lean 
philosophias  of  aqual i ty  and  "ruggad  individualism"  (Hayas, 
1981 |  Johnson  &  Ouchi,  1974)  wara  idantifiad  as  potantial 
hindrancas  to  tha  Quality  Circla  procass.  Moran  statad  that 
managars  *ar a  rasponsibla  for  tha  rasults  of  dacisions  mada 
in  thair  araa  of  rasponsibi 1 i ty  and  ara  raluctant  to  lat 
othars  guida  thair  dastiny  (Moran,  1979).  Yagar  contands 
managars  ara  afraid  Quality  Circlas  might  forca  tham  into 
support  and  rasaarch  rolas  that  would  dagrada  thair 
suparvisory  authority  (Yagar,  1980),  and  cost  tham  thair 
individuality  (Johnson  &  Ouchi,  1974).  This  individualism 
and  dasira  to  "maka  tha  dacision  your  own”  hindars  tha 
quality  circla  procass  which  is  basad  upon  tha  group  procass 
and  sharad  daci si  on-making  (Alaxandar,  1981). 

Amarican  managamant's  philosophy  of  "us  against  tham" 
(Klain,  1981)  whan  daaling  with  amployaas  pravants 
cooparation  in  davaloping  and  implamanting  a  group 


(toe i si  on-making  procsss  (Moran,  1979).  This  philosophy 
tsnds  to  advarsaly  impact  ths  Quality  Circlt  procsss,  not 
only  in  ths  daval opmantal  stags,  but  also  aftar  Quality 
Circlss  haws  bssn  sstablishsd  -for  soma  tims  (Cols,  1980). 

Organ izsd  labor  in  this  country  also  has  a  rols  in  ths 
Quality  Circls  procsss  (Cols,  1980|  Sami  as,  1982|  Yagsr, 
1980).  Unions  do  not  advarsaly  impact  ths  Quality  Circls 
procsss  by  thsir  mars  sxistsncs.  Howavar,  thay  may  pares i vs 
Quality  Circlss  as  a  managsmsnt  dswics  to  "...axploit 
worksrs  by  having  thsm  sol  vs  managsmsnt 's  pr obi  sms  without 
sharing  in  ths  rawards"  (Wood  at  al . ,  1983,  p.49). 
Additionally,  Wood  at  al .  stats  that  unions,  liks  managars, 
ars  anothsr  powsr  bass  whoss  authority  is  potsntially 
thrsatsnsd  by  Quality  Circlss  (Uood  at  al . ,  1983). 

Rsports  of  Qual i ty  Circls  Succsss  i n  ths  Un i tad  Statss 

Whathar  or  not  Quality  Circls  programs  will  work  in 
industrial  Amsrica  rsmains  to  bs  sssn.  Rsports  of  thsir 
sf f set i vsnsss  in  ths  Uni  tad  Statss  havs  bssn  hindsrsd  by 
thsir  rslativs  infancy  and  ths  rssulting  lack  of  history 
with  which  to  compars.  Additionally,  msasursmsnt  of  soma  of 
thsir  purportsd  bsnsfits  ars  somstimss  difficult  to  quantify 
for  scisntific  analysis.  Nsvsrthslsss,  rsssarch  has 
occurrsd.  Stssl  and  Shana  (1984)  classify  this  rsssarch 


into  two  principal  catsgorissi  rsports  of  anscdotal 
appraisals  and  cost  saving  data  of farad  by  program  sponsors 


as  evidence  of  program  accomplishments  and  more  conventional 
evaluative  research. 

Anecdotal  reports  of  Quality  Circle  financial  successes 

are  readily  available.  Lockheed's  Quality  Circles  have 

accounted  for  an  estimated  savings  of  between  three  and  five 

million  dollars  over  a  four  year  period  (Goodfellow,  1981} 

Uood  et  al . ,  1983).  The  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  reported 

savings  of  43.41  for  every  41  invested  in  Quality  Circles 

during  an  eighteen  month  period  <CJood  et  al  . ,  1983). 

Johnson  &  Johnson  reported  savings  of  4480,000  on  one 

project  due  to  Quality  Circle  efforts  (Goodfellow,  1981).  A 

total  of  448,000  per  year  in  savings  was  claimed  by  an 

American  steel  company  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  Quality 

Circle  (Ooodfellow,  1981).  In  addition,  Honeywell 

Corporation  had  one  suggestion  from  a  Quality  (Circle  that 

resulted  in  a  cost  savings  of  432,000,  and  overall  Quality 

Circle  suggestions  have  resulted  in  an  estimated  savings  of 

several  million  dollars  for  the  company  (Kanarick,  1981). 

Evaluative  research  on  Quality  Circle  effects  are 

available  although  each  must  be  examined  for  design  flaws 

and  limitations.  Steel  and  Shane  (1984)  warn  against  total 

reliance  on  anecdotal  appraisals  and  cost  savings  data 

offered  by  program  sponsors  as  evidence  of  program 

accomplishments.  This  is  due  to  the  unscientific  nature  in 

which  these  data  were  typically  derived.  They  state: 

Such  reports  frequently  provide  estimates  of 
anticipated  savings  rather  than  actual  cost 
reductions  and  make  overbroad  assumptions 


regarding  the  productive  utilization  of  work  time 
stemming  from  labor  saving  efficiencies. 

Therefore,  the  findings  of  such  reports  must  be 
viewed  with  some  measure  of  caution  (Steel  and 
Shane,  1984,  p.4). 

No  judgment  is  made  in  this  report  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  research  efforts  reviewed.  Rather,  the 
results  are  presented  here  as  an  indicator  of  the  research 
efforts  accomplished  thus  far,  and  the  contradictory  nature 
of  their  findings. 

Several  research  efforts  report  findings  of  positive 
Quality  Circle  effects.  These  include  both  performance 
results  (i.e.,  improved  machine  utilization,  improved 
productivity,  reduction  in  assembly  line  costs,  etc.)  and 
attitudinal  results  (i.e.,  improved  employee  attitudes, 
etc)  . 

Donovan  and  Van  Horn  (1980)  employed  measurement 
techniques  and  tools  of  their  own  design  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  five  Quality  Circle  programs  at  Honeywell. 
They  concluded  that  in  all  five  cases,  the  Quality  Circles 
contributed  to  improved  performance  over  similar  activities 
not  employing  Quality  Circles.  These  results  are  tempered 
by  their  lack  of  statistical  analysis  (cf.  Steel  and  Shane, 
1984) . 

Successful  Quality  Circle  results  in  terms  of 
behavioral  and  attitudinal  criteria  were  reported  in 
research  by  Hunt  at  two  General  Dynamics  plants  (Hunt, 
1981).  Her  techniques  involved  field  observations  of  one 
variable,  the  Quality  Circle,  interjected  into  the  regular 
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working  environment.  Although  many  behavioral  benefits  were 
cited  as  a  result  of  the  Quality  Circles,  only  an  increase 
in  employee  suggestions  was  statistically  significant  (Hunt, 
1981) . 

In  a  study  of  Quality  Circle  activities  at  Martin  Marietta 

Aerospace,  Michoud  Division,  Tortorich,  Thompson,  Orfan, 

Layfield,  Dreyfus,  and  Kelly  (1981)  attempted  to  measure  the 

impact  of  Quality  Circles  on  the  organization  by  surveying 

29  employee  attitudes.  They  concluded  that: 

...evidence  collected  thus  far  suggests  that 
Quality  Circle  participation  has  marked  effect  on 
employee  attitudes  toward  themselves,  their 
co-workers,  supervision,  and  the  opportunities  for 
personal  growth  and  development  within  the 
organization.  In  short,  Circles  contribute  to  a 
healthier  organizational  climate  (Tortorich  et 
al . ,  1981 ,  p.  28) . 

Again,  design  limitations  must  be  considered  when  viewing 
their  analysis.  Steel  and  Shane  (1984)  point  to  the  absence 
of  statistical  analysis  on  the  objective  criteria  and  no 
baseline  measure  of  attitudes  as  cautionary  factors 
limiting  the  reliability  of  these  findings. 

Not  all  of  the  literature  reviewed  concluded  that 
Quality  Circles  were  significantly  beneficial.  Steel, 
Ovalle,  and  Lloyd  (1982)  cite  the  absence  of  systematic  and 
controlled  evaluative  research  on  the  effects  of  Quality 
Circle  programs  as  an  obstacle  to  their  wholesale 
implementation.  In  their  research  on  six  Department  of 
Defense  Quality  Circles  at  one  installation,  the  results 
suggested  that  participation  in  the  Quality  Circles  surveyed 


had  minimal  impact  on  tha  attitudinal  responses  of 
participants  during  tha  study  pariod.  Thay  tamparad  thair 
conclusions  by  suggasting  that  thair  findings  wars  highly 
tantatiua  dua  to  rasaarch  dasign  limitations,  and  thay 
suggastad  furthar  rasaarch  accordingly  (Staal  at  al . ,  1982). 

Sandar  and  Atwatar  <1983)  at tamp tad  to  avaluata  tha 
affacts  of  Quality  Circla  programs  on  amployaa  attitudas  and 
parformanca  maasuramants  in  thraa  Uni  tad  Statas  Navy 
organizations  during  1982.  Staal  and  Shana  (1984)  raportad 
that  Sandar  and  Atwatar  found  no  significant  affact  on 
aithar  attitudinal  or  objactiva  maasuras  as  a  rasult  of 
Quality  Circla  implamantation  in  thasa  thraa  organizations. 

Crawford's  <1983)  raport  on  Quality  Circlas  in  tha 
fadaral  govarnmant  highlights  tha  problams  with  currant 
maasuramant  of  tha  af f act i vanass  of  Quality  Circlas.  Ha 
raportad  many  banafits  wars  cl  a i mad  as  attributabla  to 
Quality  Circlas,  but  maasuramants  of  thasa  banafits  wars 
inadaquata  to  support  accurata  analysis.  As  a  rasult,  ha 
concludad  that,  for  his  rasaarch,  it  would  ba  ax trams ly 
difficult  to  datarmina  if  tha  costs  of  Quality  Circlas  in 
tha  govarnmant  sactor  axcaadad  tha  banafits  darivad  from 
tham  < Crawford,  1983).  Tha  quastionabla  quality  of  thasa 
rasaarch  af forts  and  tha  ambiguity  of  thair  findings  confirm 
tha  naad  for  additional  rasaarch  to  datarmina  whathar 
Quality  Circlas  can  ba  affactiva  in  tha  Uni  tad  Statas.  With 
Quality  Circlas  still  in  thair  infancy,  it  ramains  to  ba 
saan  whathar  thay  can  ba  adaptad  to  organizational  I i f a  in 
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American  society  and  achieve  the  bene-fits  which  they  are 
purported  to  offer. 

Elements  a±  A  Successful  Qgilj  ty  Circle 

From  the  literature  reviewed  we  identified  seven 
elements  which  are  reputed  to  be  necessary  for  a  successful 
Quality  Circle  program.  These  include  i  1>  management 
support;  2)  feedback  or  communication;  3>  an  emphasis  on 
improving  qual i ty,  not  quantity;  4>  trust;  9>  training  and 
development;  6)  employee  commitment  ;  and  7)  recognition 
{Alexander,  1981;  Bryant  St  Kearns,  1981;  Cole,  1980;  Dailey 
St  Kagerer,  1982;  Sikes,  Connell,  St  Donovan,  1983>. 

Alexander  (1981)  contends  active  management  support  of 
the  Quality  Circle  program  is  instrumental  to  the  success  of 
the  program.  Accordingly,  if  management  ignores  Quality 
Circle  recommendations  or  hinders  its  activities,  then  he 
believes  the  Quality  Circle  efforts  will  be  wasted  and 
participation  will  cease.  Bryant  St  Kearns  (1981)  and  Sikes 
et  al .  (1983)  both  support  Alexander's  view. 

For  success  in  a  Quality  Circle  program  there  should  be 
a  free-flow  of  information  both  up  and  down  the 
organizational  structure  (Alexander,  1981).  According  to 
Alexander,  if  management  withholds  valuable  information  from 
the  Quality  Circle,  then  the  Quality  Circle  will  not  be  able 
to  make  an  informed  recommendation  for  a  problem.  Likewise, 
if  the  Quality  Circle  fails  to  communicate  its  needs  and 
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decisions  to  management,  then  assistance  and  implementation 
of  the  decision  by  management  won't  occur. 

Bryant  *  Kearns  <1981)  stress  that  Quality  Circles 
should  emphasize  quality  -  not  quantity  -  in  their  Quality 
Circle  programs.  They  propose  that  expansion  will  occur  on 
its  own  as  word  of  successful  recommendations  spreads. 

Cole  <1980>  and  Alexander  (1981)  both  suggest  that  for 
a  Quality  Circle  to  be  successful,  management  must  have 
trust  in  the  quality  of  the  Quality  Circle's  decision.  If 
management  can't  have  faith  in  the  recommendation,  then 
there  is  no  point  in  forming  the  Quality  Circle  in  the  first 
place.  To  ensure  this,  it  is  necessary  for  members  to 
provide  quality  decisions  since  quality  decisions  will 
reinforce  management's  trust. 

Several  authors  espouse  that  to  be  a  successful  Quality 
Circle,  the  facilitator  must  insure  members  are  taught 
Quality  Circle  procedures,  and,  they  must  be  followed 
{Alexander,  1981j  Bryant  &  Kearns,  1981 1  Cole,  1980|  Daily  it 
Kagerer,  1982).  A  well -trained  Quality  Circle  will 
understand  its  role,  and  therefore  should  provide  better 
recammendat i ons. 

Successful  Quality  Circles  characteristically  have 
employees  who  are  motivated  and  enthusiastic  about  the 
program.  This  is  developed  through  team  spirit  and  B...a 
high  degree  of  commitment  which  comes  from  decisions  made 
through  a  group  process"  <Sikes  et  al . ,  1983,  p.95). 
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Sikes  et  *1.  <1983)  believe  that  in  successful  Quality 
Circle  programs,  management  ensures  that  the  Quality  Circle 
receives  credit  -for  problem  solutions  it  provides.  This 
recognition  relates  to  motivating  the  employees  to 
participate  and  is  an  integral  part  o-f  the  feedback  process. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  characteristics  described 
above  for  successful  Quality  Circles,  other  program  elements 
are  helpful.  These  includei  the  ability  to  wait  in  making  a 
decision  until  all  sides  are  heard  (Alexander,  1981>|  shared 
responsibility  by  all  Quality  Circle  members  for  decisions 
made  (Alexander,  1981)  Cole,  1980))  employee  devotion  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  company  (Cole,  1980))  and,  where 
the  organization  is  union-organized,  union  inclusion  in 
discussions  when  establishing  the  Quality  Circle  program  is 
helpful  (Alexander,  1981)  Bryant  fc  Kearns,  1981)  Cole,  1980) 
Dailey  fc  Kagerer ,  1982). 

PitcMif  fgn  flf  Hu.  Liimiinci  Ry.3d.tmd 

Several  authors  agreed  that  because  it  is  the 
successful  rather  than  unsuccessful  cases  of  Quality  Circles 
that  tend  to  be  publicized,  and  then  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  assumptions  that  are  drawn  from  these  cases  about 
Quality  Circles  and  workers  in  general  tend  to  be  distorted 
(Qoodfel 1 ow,  1981)  Klein,  1981)  Wood  et  al . ,  1983).  The 
publicity  attending  successful  cases  can  easily  lead  to 
assumptions  that  all  a  company  need  do  is  bring  workers 
together,  make  a  case  for  a  need  for  improvement,  and  then 
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turn  them  loos*  (Klein,  1981).  The  subjective  measurements 
of  some  Quality  Circle  benefits  lead  to  inconsistent 
evaluations  inhere  the  results  reported  are  successes  whose 
true  merits  are  distorted  <M*ntof  1982;  Wood  et  at.,  1983). 
The  report  by  Steel  and  Shane  <1984)  points  out  the  problem 
of  consistent,  statistically  relevant  evaluation.  Reports 
of  successful  cases  tend  to  ignore  industry  differences  that 
may  lead  to  different  reactions  to  Quality  Circle  programs 
<K1*in,  1981)  or  other  factors  that  could  affect  the  success 
of  a  Quality  Circle. 

Wood  et  al .  <1983)  point  out  numerous  examples  of 
factors  that  could  affect  the  Quality  Circle.  Most  often 
mentioned  was  the  effect  management's  support  <or  lack 
thereof)  had  on  the  success  of  the  Quality  Circle  program. 

If  management's  expectations  of  success  were  too  high,  then 
the  Quality  Circle  could  be  choked  by  the  pressure  to 
perform  and  personal  creativity  possibly  stifled  <Uood  et 
al.,  1983).  Also,  middle  management  may  fear  losing  its 
authority  <Uood  et  al . ,  1983).  Another  factor  suggested  as 
an  influence  on  the  success  of  a  Quality  Circle  program  was 
the  type  of  organization  sponsoring  the  Quality  Circle 
activity.  Quality  Circles  may  not  work  in  all  organizations 
and  with  all  technologies  <M*nto,  1982;  Wood  et  al . ,  1983). 
An  organization  that  compromised  its  style  of  management 
would  most  likely  function  ineffectively  within  the  Quality 
Circle  structure  (Johnson  it  Ouchi,  1974).  Even  though  an 
American  organization  may  parallel  a  Japanese  contemporary , 
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the  Quality  Circle  that  was  successful  in  the  Japanese 
organization  night  not  be  effective  in  the  American 
organization. 

Rather  than  indicate  whether  Quality  Circles  are  as 
successful  in  the  United  States  as  they  are  reported  to  be 
in  Japan,  a  review  of  the  current  Quality  Circle  literature 
emphasizes  the  need  for  additional  research.  The  present 
study  is  an  attempt  to  aid  that  need. 
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Introduction 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  method  employed  in 
conducting  our  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  Air  Force 
Quality  Circle  programs  as  seen  by  base-level  Quality  Circle 
facilitators.  First,  the  population  surveyed  will  be 
discussed.  Next,  we  will  describe  our  data  collection 
instrument.  Finally,  our  research  procedures  and  analytical 
methods  will  be  presented,  and  assumptions  concerning  our 
research  effort  also  will  be  listed. 

Sample 

Emory  <1980)  states  that  the  size  of  the  population  - 
whether  it  is  finite  or  infinite  -  has  a  bearing  on  whether 
to  use  a  sample  or  the  entire  population.  For  our  research, 
the  entire  population,  as  of  20  January  1984,  was  known  to 
be  348  Quality  Circle  facilitators  trained  by  AFIT/LSB  in 
their  Quality  Circle  Facilitator  Training  Course.  Of  these 
348  facilitators,  ISO  were  military  personnel.  This  latter 
group  constituted  the  principle  source  of  data  for  the 
present  study.  To  be  included  in  our  survey  group  the 
personnel  had  to  attend  the  AFIT/LSB  training  during  the 
period  beginning  with  the  pilot  class  of  31  August  1981,  and 
ending  with  class  OSP  082  84-C  which  concluded  on  20 
January  1984.  At  the  time  of  their  respective  training 
dates,  these  military  personnel  ranged  in  rank  from  Airman 
First  Class  to  Colonel. 
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Validity  is  dafinad  as  tha  axtant  to  which  a  tast 
naasura*  what  wa  actually  wish  to  maasura  (Emory,  1980). 

This  survay  instrumant  (saa  appandix)  was  dasignad  with  tha 
halp  of  AFIT/LSB,  which  is  tha  offica  that  trains  Air  Forca 
Quality  Circla  facilitators.  It  was  fait  that  thair 
involvamant  in  tha  instrumant  dasign  would  halp  to  insura 
its  contant  validity.  In  addition,  sinca  tha  targatad 
raspondants  wara  composad  of  all  tha  military  parsonnal 
trainad  as  facilitators  during  tha  af oramant i onad  tima 
fraiaa,  it  was  fait  that  usaful  data  would  rasult  from 
survaying  tha  antira  population. 

Tha  survay  instrumant  broka  down  into  tha  following 
savan  sac t ions t 

Full  i  Viter  Charactari sties.  Raspondants  wara 
askad  if  thay  wara  now  functioning  as  a  facilitator,  and  if 
"yas",  to  spacify  tha  yaar  thay  wara  trainad  as  a 
facilitator.  If  thay  answarad  "no",  thay  wara  askad  if  thay 
had  avar  functionad  as  a  facilitator.  If  thay  had  not,  thay 
wara  askad  why  thay  racaivad  tha  training.  Possibla 
rasponsas  to  this  last  quastion  includadi  "organization 
plannad  to  start  a  Quality  Circla  but  fail  ad  to" ; 

"raspondant  was  raassignad")  "to  gain  an  undarstandi ng  of 
Quality  Circlas";  and  "othar",  in  which  thay  wara  askad  to 
idantify  raasons  not  in  tha  pravious  thraa  choicas.  Tha 
raspondants  wara  askad  if  thay  had  avar  baan  a  mamba r  of  a 


Quality  Circle,  with  those  answering  "no"  returning  the 
survey  at  that  point.  The  performance  of  an  organization's 
Quality  Circle  facilitation  was  measured  as  either  a  full  or 
part-time  function. 

Qua! i ty  Circle  Compos i t i on  Character i st i cs.  Qual i ty 
Circle  meeting  frequency  was  measured  using  four  possible 
response  choicest  aat  least  once  a  week" 5  "one  to  two  times 
a  month" |  "as  needed")  and  "other",  in  which  they  were  to 
specify  the  meeting  frequency.  The  average  number  of 
members  in  each  Quality  Circle  was  measured  with  an  item 
providing  four  responses  ranging  from  "four  or  less"  to 
"over  13s.  Voluntary  participation  was  determined  by  a 
"yes"  or  "no"  response. 

Training.  The  year  facilitator  training  was  received 
by  the  respondent  was  measured  from  "prior  to  1977"  to 
"1983".  Respondents  were  next  asked  to  identify  who  helped 
implement  their  organization's  first  Quality  Circle.  This 
was  an  open-ended  item  with  no  choices  provided.  Initial 
Quality  Circle  member  classroom  training  offered  by  a  base 
level  program  was  measured  on  a  scale  which  ranged  from 
"zero"  to  "over  35"  hours.  Advanced  Quality  Circle  member 
classroom  training  was  measured  with  a  similar  scale.  Local 
Quality  Circle  training  emphasis  was  identified  by  having 
the  respondent  choose  the  emphasis  of  his/her  training  from 
the  five  following  possible  responses:  "Quality  Circle 
tools";  "problem-solving  skills")  "group  dynamics") 


"attitude  change" |  or  "other"  <and  specify  an  answer  if 
different  from  the  previous  four). 

Management  and  Un i on  Invol vement .  A  "yes"  or  "no" 
response  was  elicited  to  determine  if  management  had  been 
briefed  on  their  organization's  Quality  Circles.  Techniques 
used  by  a  facilitator  to  inform  management  of  the  Quality 
Circle  process  included  three  response  choicest  "Quality 
Circle  meeting  minutes" )  "facilitator  briefings")  and 
"other"  (where  they  were  asked  to  specify  their  techniques). 
The  range  of  management  support  and  cooperation  was  measured 
on  a  five  point  scale  from  "very  uncooperative"  to  "very 
cooperative",  including  a  "can't  decide"  category. 
Management's  resource  support  was  measured  on  a  three  point 
scale  from  "inadequate"  to  "abundant".  Finally,  regarding 
management  involvement  with  their  Quality  Circle  programs, 
respondents  were  asked  to  provide  ideas  for  additional 
training  for  supervisors  by  completing  an  open-ended  item. 
Respondents  were  then  asked  if  they  had  unions  in  their 
organizations.  Type  of  union  member  involvement  was 
surveyed  through  four  possible  responses:  "steering 
committee  membership")  "management  presentation  attendance"; 
■circle  membership")  and  "other". 

Detailed  Planning.  The  existence  of  a  written 
implementation  plan  was  determined  by  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
response.  Likewise,  steering  committee  existence  was 


measured  in  a  similar  manner 


Mi  seel laneous.  The  motivation  behind  Quality 
Circle  implementation  was  identified  through  six  choicest 
"improved  productivity")  "improved  employee  morale") 
"improved  employee  management  skills")  "improved  employee 
technical  skills")  "improved  communication  between  employees 
and  management")  and  "other".  Date  the  organization's  first 
Quality  Circle  began  was  determined  by  providing  possible 
answers  ranging  from  "prior  to  1977"  to  "1984"  or  "no 
Quality  Circle  yet".  Quality  Circle  program  satisfaction 
was  measured  by  five  responses  ranging  from  "very 
dissatisfied"  to  "very  satisfied".  The  single  most  dramatic 
Quality  Circle  result  was  identified  through  six  possible 
responsesi  "improved  productivity")  "improved  employee 
morale")  "improved  work  quality")  "improved  employee 
technical  skills”)  "improved  communications  between 
employees  and  management")  and  "other".  The  proportion  of 
Quality  Circle  ideas  actually  implemented  was  measured  with 
five  possible  responses  ranging  from  "less  than  20%"  to 
"over  80% " .  Quality  Circle  failure  data  was  measured  by 
three  possible  responses)  "yes"y  "no",  and  "not 
applicable”,  with  the  "yes"  answer  elaborated  by  five 
additional  response  categories  ranging  from  "10%  or  less*  to 
"7 <S%  or  more".  Estimates  of  future  change  in  the  number  of 
Quality  Circles  were  solicited  through  five  possible 
responses  ranging  from  "greatly  reducing  the  number  of 
Quality  Circles"  to  "greatly  increasing  them". 


Program  Efftctlvtnm.  Th*  r«tpon«t«  to  all  i  terns  war* 
compared  to  th*  facilitator's  evaluation  of  th*  level  of 
effectiveness  of  his/her  Quality  Circle  program. 
Effectiveness  was  measured  on  a  five  point  scale  from  "very 
ineffective"  to  "very  effective"  with  a  value  of  "3" 
attached  to  a  middle  category  of  "can't  decide". 

Pr-Qtf riwrt . 

Th*  survey  instrument  consisted  of  32  questions 
concerned  with  several  aspects  of  Quality  Circles  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  A  written  survey  was  used  due  to 
its  reputation  for  versatility  and  economy  (Emory, 1980) . 

The  survey  was  designed  to  be  virtually  self-administering. 

Surveys  were  sent  through  Air  Force  distribution 
channels  on  20  April,  1984  to  150  Air  Force  military 
personnel  trained  by  AFIT/LSB  as  Quality  Circle 
facilitators.  Names  and  addresses  of  this  AFIT-trained 
population  were  supplied  by  AFIT/LSB  from  class  rosters 
maintained  by  that  organization.  Although  no  system  was 
established  by  AFIT/LSB  to  update  the  addresses  after  th* 
trainees  left  the  school,  the  rosters  were  the  most  accurate 
and  representative  source  of  population  membership 
information  available.  Addressees  were  asked  to  reply 
within  two  weeks  from  receipt  of  the  survey  instrument, 
using  th*  return-addressed  envelope  provided.  Actual  data 
compilation  began  30  days  after  mail -out  to  provide  some 
leeway  for  late  completion.  U*  imposed  the  time  limitation 


bastd  on  past  AFIT/LSB  experience  that  those  who  ere 
concern'd  and  intend  to  respond  will  do  so  within  two  weeks 
of  solicitation  <Stee) ,  1983),  and  also  to  meet  our  time 
requirements  for  completion  of  the  research  while  at  AFIT. 
Respondents  were  advised  their  responses  would  be  used  in  a 
Quality  Circle  research  effort  without  reference  to  the 
respondent's  specific  identity  so  anonymity  could  be 
maintained. 

Seventy  of  the  surveys  were  returned  for  a  4 6.6T/. 
response  rate.  Of  those  70  surveys,  seven  were  unuseable 
due  to  reasons  ranging  from  surveys  being  filled  out  by 
persons  other  than  the  addressee  to  incorrect  completion  of 
the  survey.  There  were  then  63  useable  responses,  of  which 
26  answered  the  entire  survey. 

Apflyfif 

The  data  were  compiled  by  listing  the  responses  on 
OPSGAN  answer  sheets  and  having  them  read  into  a  HARRIS  500 
computer.  An  item  asking  the  Quality  Circle  facilitator  to 
rate  the  effectiveness  of  his/her  Quality  Circle  program  was 
dichotomized  at  the  mean,  and  the  resulting  groups  of  "more 
effective"  and  "less  effective*  Quality  Circle  programs  were 
utilized  to  test  other  variables  for  concomitant 
differences.  Crosstabulations  were  performed  on  several 
items  and  chi-squares  utilized  to  determine  if  significant 
differences  existed  between  more  or  less  effective  programs 
on  any  i tern. 
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Assumption* 

Ws  assumad  that  non-rasponsa  arror  would  not  ba  a 
-factor.  Emory  dafinas  non-rasponsa  arror  as  bias  craatad 
dua  to  tha  -failura  o-f  soma  raspondants  to  raturn  tha  survay 
with  tha  rasultant  lack  o-f  rasponsa  possibly  having 
significant  impact  on  tha  out  coma  o-f  tha  rasaarch  (Emory, 
1980).  Our  assumption  was  basad  on  tha  pramisa  that  tha 
rasponsas  to  our  survay  would  provida  at  laast  a 


raprasantativa  sampla  o-f  tha  population  should  tha  comp  lata 
population  -fail  to  raspond. 


iv.  RtmJ  t> 


Intrust*  an 

This  chapter  consists  of  analysis  and  reporting  of  the 
study's  results. 

ftnalnii 

The  survey  was  designed  to  meet  the  research  objectives 
of  identifying  characteristics  significantly  impacting  the 
effectiveness  of  Quality  Circle  programs.  An  item  dealing 
with  the  facilitator's  perceived  level  of  effectiveness  of 
his/her  Quality  Circle  program  was  used  as  the  foundation  on 
which  analyses  were  based.  In  reporting  these  results,  the 
terms  effective  and  ineffective  refer  to  this  perceived 
level  of  Quality  Circle  program  effectiveness. 

Perceived  effectiveness  was  dichotomized  at  the  mean 
and  groups  of  relatively  "more  effective"  and  "less 
effective"  Quality  Circle  programs  formed.  Responses  of 
"very  effective”  and  "somewhat  effective"  were  grouped  in 
the  "effective"  category  and  responses  of  "very 
ineffective",  "somewhat  ineffective",  and  "can't  decide" 
were  categorized  as  "ineffective".  The  ineffective  category 
included  "can't  decide"  on  the  assumption  that  a  respondent 
not  able  to  decide  on  the  effectiveness  of  his/her  Quality 
Circle  program  most  likely  had  an  ineffective  program. 

Responses  to  the  other  survey  questions  were 
crosstabu  1 ated  against  the  dichotomized  categories  of 
perceived  effectiveness.  Chi-squares  were  then  computed  to 
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identify  differences  on  other  variables  potentially  related 
to  Quality  Circle  effectiveness.  In  addition  to  chi-square, 
a  mean  difference  test  <t-test)  was  performed  on  the  degree 
of  facilitator  satisfaction  with  his/her  program  to 
determine  statistical  differences  between  this  and  the 
facilitators^  perceived  level  of  Quality  Circle  program 
effectiveness.  Results  of  the  survey  and  analysis  of  all 
the  questions  are  reported  in  the  following  paragraphs  and 
tabl es. 

ElSi-LUAt.gr.  Characteristics 

Characteristics  of  the  respondents  were  gathered  to 
separate  the  respondents  into  those  functioning,  or  who  had 
functioned  in  the  past  as  facilitators,  from  those  who  never 
functioned  as  facilitators.  Responses  to  these  measures 
were  not  tested  for  statistical  significance  since  these 
characteristics  of  the  facilitators  were  not  related  to  the 
effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of  the  Quality  Circle 
programs. 

Two  items  in  the  survey  dealt  with  present  and  past 
functioning  as  a  Quality  Circle  facilitator.  The  first  of 
these  asked:  "Are  you  functioning  as  a  Quality  Circle 
facilitator?".  Out  of  63  respondents,  15  currently  were 
functioning  as  facilitators  while  48  were  not.  In 
percentages,  23.38 V.  of  the  respondents  were  currently 
performing  facilitator  duties.  The  next  item  asked:  "[>’  j 
you  ever  function  as  a  Quality  Circle  facilitator?"  This 
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question  sought  to  determine  whether  those  not  currently 
performing  facilitator  duties  may  have  done  so  in  the  past. 
Of  the  48  respondents  not  currently  performing  as 
facilitators,  11  had  functioned  as  facilitators  in  the  past 
but  had  quit.  The  other  37  respondents  never  applied  their 
facilitator  training  in  an  actual  Quality  Circle  program. 

The  result  of  combining  these  two  items  indicates  that 
41.27%  of  the  43  respondents  currently  function  or  had 
previously  functioned  as  Quality  Circle  facilitators. 

For  those  who  never  functioned  as  a  facilitator,  a 
question  was  asked  to  find  out  why  they  received  Quality 
Circle  facilitator  training.  The  intent  of  AFIT/LSB's 
facilitator  training  is  to  train  f ac i 1 i tators  who  wi 1 1 
directly  apply  their  knowledge  to  operating  Quality  Circles 
<Rehg,  1984).  This  item  sought  to  determine  why  the 
respondents  took  the  training  and  yet  never  functioned  as 
facilitators.  The  respondents'  cited  changes  in  their 
organizations'  intent  to  implement  a  Quality  Circle  program, 
and  their  own  desire  to  understand  Quality  Circles  as  the 
primary  reasons  for  taking  the  training.  Table  1  summarizes 
this  resul t . 

Respondents  were  then  asked  if  they  had  ever  been  a 
member  of  a  Quality  Circle.  The  purpose  of  this  item  was  to 
determine  whether  the  respondent,  if  never  functioning  as  a 
facilitator,  had  ever  been  a  member  of  a  Quality  Circle.  If 
the  response  was  ayesa,  they  were  instructed  to  complete  the 
survey  as  their  views  would  be  included  in  the  results. 


Organization  planned  to  start  a 
Quality  Circle  but  did  not  ......... 

The  respondent  was  reasigned  . 

To  better  understand  Quality  Circles 

Not  enough  time  to  implement 
Quality  Circles,  due  to  workload  ... 

Directed  by  higher  echelon 

o-f  managemen  t  . . . . . . 

Learn  current  mgmt  techniques  . . 


Their  input  waft  included  under  the  assumption  that  the 
training  they  received  through  the  AFIT/LSB  Facilitator 
Training  Course  would  provide  them  the  same  ability  to  judge 
their  Quality  Circle  programs  as  those  who  were  actually 
-functioning  as  facilitators.  The  same  11  respondents  who 
previously  functioned  as  facilitators  also  answered  ayesa  to 
this  item.  As  a  result,  respondents  who  answered  the  survey 
were  classified  as  either  currently  or  previously  affiliated 
with  Quality  Circles  in  a  capacity  either  as  facilitator  or 
member,  or  never  dealt  with  them  at  all  after  receiving  the 
AFIT  facilitator  training.  The  37  respondents  who  had  never 
been  affiliated  with  Quality  Circles  were  instructed  by  the 
survey  to  stop  there  and  return  the  survey  since  they  had  no 
Quality  Circle  experience  to  assess. 

Facilitator  commitment  was  measured  by  asking  each 
participant  how  their  organizations'  Quality  Circle 
facilitation  was  performed.  This  question  was  designed  to 
describe  facilitation  as  the  respondent's  full  or  part-time 
job.  If  a  respondent  belonged  to  an  organization  with  more 
than  one  facilitator,  the  respondent  was  asked  for  the 
characteristics  of  each  one.  The  results  included  one 
organization  with  both  full  and  part-time  facilitators,  two 
organizations  that  used  full  time  facilitators,  and  nineteen 
organizations  that  used  part  time  facilitators.  The 
remaining  four  individuals  either  no  longer  had  active 
Quality  Circles  < two  respondents)  or  left  the  item  blank.  A 
chi-square  test  of  facilitator  commitment  revealed  no 


significant  diffaranca  in  tha  af fact i vanass  of  Quality 
Circla  programs  with  aithar  full-tima  or  part-tima 
facilitators.  Tabla  2  summarizas  thasa  rasults. 


Qua! i ty  Circla  Compos i t i on  Charac tar i sties 

Charac tar i sties  of  tha  raspondant's  Quality  CirclaCs) 
wara  obtainad  through  i tarns  asking  for  maating  fraquancy, 
avaraga  Quality  Circla  mambarship,  and  whathar  participation 
was  voluntary. 

Maating  fraquancy  was  maasurad  by  asking:  "How  of tan 
doas/do  thasa  Quality  Circla(s)  maat?"  A  chi-squara  tast 
ravaalad  no  statistical  avidanca  to  indicata  that  fraquancy 
of  maatings  was  ralatad  to  parcaivad  Quality  Circla  program 
affactivanass.  Tabla  3  summarizas  thasa  rasults. 

Quality  Circla  group  siza  was  maasurad  with  an  i tarn 
asking:  "What  is  tha  avaraga  numbar  of  mambars  in  your 

organization's  Quality  Circla<s>?B.  Out  of  24  rasponsas,  21 
casas  <87.350  indicatad  batwaan  fiva  to  tan  mambars. 

Howavar,  a  chi-squara  tast  indicatad  that  group  siza  has 
littla  ralationship  to  a  Quality  Circla  program's 
affactivanass.  Tabla  4  providas  statistics  ralavant  to  this 
anal ysi s. 

"Is  Quality  Circla  participation  in  your  organization 
voluntary?"  was  us^d  to  maasura  Quality  Circla  group 
vol untaar i sm.  This  quastion  providad  insight  into  whathar 
voluntary  or  involuntary  participation  in  Quality  Circlas 
impacts  tha  parcaivad  affact i vanass  of  Quality  Circlas. 


TABLE  2 


Full  or  Part-time  Facilitator 


Both 

No  longer 

Frequency 

Ful  1  - 

Part- 

full-time 

act i we 

Tot  Pet 

time 

time 

and 

or  no 

part-time 

answer 

Inef f ect i we 

2 

8 

1 

1 

Programs 

7.7 

30.8 

3.8 

3.8 

Effect i we 

0 

11 

0 

3 

Programs 

0.0 

42.3 

0.0 

11.5 

Col  umn 

2 

19 

1 

4 

Total 

7.7 

73.1 

3.8 

15.4 

Raw  chi -square  ”  4.34595 
3  degrees  of  -freedom 
Significance  *  0.2265 


TABLE  3 


Frequency  of 

Qual i ty 

Circle  Meet 

i  ngs 

At 

1  to  2 

Frequency 

least 

times 

As 

Other 

Tot  Pet 

once  a 

a 

needed 

week 

month 

Ineffect i we 

5 

5 

1 

1 

Programs 

19.2 

19.2 

3.8 

3.8 

Effectiwe 

7 

2 

0 

5 

Programs 

26.9 

7.7 

0.0 

19.2 

Col  umn 

12 

7 

1 

6 

Total 

46.2 

26.9 

3.8 

23.1 

Raw  chi-square  ■  5.16241 
3  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  *  0.1603 


Row 

Total 


12 

46.2 

14 

53.8 

26 

100.0 


Row 

Total 


12 

46.2 

14 

53.8 

26 

100.0 


TABLE  4 


Average  Number 

of  Members 

i n  the  Qual i ty 

Ci rcl i 

Frequency 

4  or 

5  to  10 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

less 

Tota 

Ineffect i ve 

2 

9 

11 

Programs 

8.3 

37.3 

43.8 

Effective 

1 

12 

13 

Programs 

4.2 

30.0 

54.2 

Column 

3 

21 

24 

Total 

12.3 

87.5 

100.0 

Raw  chi -square  ■  0.39940 
1  degree  o-f  freedom 
Significance  *  0.4388 
Number  of  missing  observations 


Participation  was  raportad  as  voluntary  by  all  26 
raspondants  wi  th  -facilitator  axparianca  in  Quality  Circla 
undartak i ngs.  No  statistical  tasts  wara  appropriata. 


Training 

In  tha  survay  instrumant,  i tarns  diractly  addrassing  tha 
training  which  a  -facilitator  givas  to  hls/har  organization's 
Quality  Circlas  was  assassad. 

Tha  yaar  of  initial  facilitator  training  was  datarminad 
by  askingi  "In  what  yaar  wara  you  trainad  as  a  Quality 
Circla  facilitator?"  Of  tha  26  raspondants  who  camplatad 
tha  antira  survay,  33. 8K  wara  trainad  in  1983.  This 
contrastad  with  34.45C  in  1982  and  7.7%  in  1981.  Tabla  3 
shows  tha  braakdown  of  this  data.  Chi-squara  analysis 
ravaalad  no  apparant  significanca  batwaan  tha  yaar  a 
facilitator  was  trainad  and  tha  parcaivad  af f act i vanass  of 
his/har  Quality  Circla  program. 

Initial  training  of  an  organization's  Quality  Circla 
participants  was  datarminad  by  askings  "Who  conductad  tha 
training  that  anablad  your  organization  to  start  its  first 
Quality  Circla?"  Tabla  6  shows  tha  fraquancias  and 
parcantagas  for  aach  rasponsa  group.  Tha  rasponsa  "AFIT" 
racaivad  tha  largast  parcantaga  with  38.46X.  Tha  catagory 
"unknown"  was  composad  of  rasponsas  which  had  individual 
namas  not  assoc iatad  with  any  ona  group  and  racaivad  26.92/. 
of  tha  total  rasponsas.  No  statistical  diffaranca  could  ba 


TABLE  3 


Year  o-f  Qual  i  ty 

Frequency 

Circle 

Fac i 1 i tator 

Train i ng 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

1979 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Total 

Ine-f-fect  i  ve 

1 

0 

3 

8 

12 

Programs 

3.8 

0.0 

11.5 

30.8 

46.2 

Effect i ve 

0 

2 

6 

6 

14 

Programs 

0.0 

7.7 

23.1 

23.1 

53.8 

Col  umn 

1 

2 

9 

14 

26 

Total  3.8 

Raw  chi-square  ■  4.13646 

3  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  *  0.2431 

7.7  34.6 

TABLE  6 

53.8 

100.0 

Provider  of 

Organization's  Ini 

AFIT 

tial  Quality 

Circle  Training 

Frequency 

AFIT 

and 

Contrac¬ 

Unknown 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

someone 

else 

tors 

Total 

Inef f ect i ve 

5 

1 

2 

4 

12 

Programs 

20.0 

4.0 

8.0 

16.0 

48.0 

Effect i ve 

8 

1 

1 

3 

13 

Programs 

32.0 

4.0 

4.0 

12.0 

52.0 

Col  umn 

13 

2 

3 

7 

25 

Total 

52.0 

8.0 

12.0 

28.0 

100.0 

Raw  chi -square  =»  1.13031 
3  degrees  of  -freedom 
Significance  »  0.7698 
Number  o-f  missing  observations  *  1 


determined  between  the  effective  and  ineffective  groups  with 
respect  to  tha  initial  sourca  o-f  Quality  Circla  training. 

Tha  tima  allottad  for  Quality  Circla  member  initial 
training  was  datarminad  by  askings  "Approx imataly  how  many 
classroom  hours  of  initial  training  has  your  organization's 
avaraga  Quality  Circla  mambar  racaivad?".  Tha  rasponsas 
variad  across  tha  spactrum.  However,  tha  majority  of  tha 
raspondants  answarad  in  tha  0  to  12  hour  ranga  <65.3%).  As 
shown  in  Tabla  7,  no  significant  diffaranca  batwaan  tha 
numbar  of  hours  affactiva  Quality  Circla  programs  train 
Quality  Circla  mambars  and  tha  numbar  of  hours  lass 
affactiva  Quality  Circla  programs  provide  in  mambar  training 
was  apparant.  Similarly,  raspondants  wara  askadi 
"Approx imatal y  how  many  classroom  hours  of  advanced  training 
has  your  organization's  avaraga  Quality  Circla  mambar 
racaivad?"  linl  ika  tha  pravious  i  tam,  thara  was  no  broad 
ranga  of  answars  to  intarprat.  Tha  vast  majority  of 
rasponsas  (80.8%)  wara  in  tha  0  to  4  hour  catagory. 

Howavar,  chi-square  analysis  ravaalad  no  statistically 
significant  diffaranca  batwaan  tha  rasponsas  givan  by  tha 
affactiva  and  inaffactiva  groups  <saa  Tabla  8). 

Tha  amphasis  of  a  Quality  Circla  program's  training  was 
datarminad  by  askings  "What  doas  your  organization's  Quality 
Circla  training  amphasiza  tha  most?"  Of  tha  fiva  possibla 
answars,  "probl am-solving  skills"  was  tha  most  frequent 
response  comprising  50%  of  the  total.  In  the  category 
marked  "other",  only  two  of  the  four  responses  were  useable, 
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TABLE  8 

Advanced  Classroom  Training  Hours 


Frequency 

Tot  Pet 

0-4 

5-8 

9-12 

Over 

35 

Row 

Total 

Ineffect i ve 

10 

0 

1 

1 

12 

Programs 

38.3 

0.0 

3.8 

3.8 

46.2 

Ef  feet i ve 

11 

2 

0 

1 

14 

Programs 

42.3 

7.7 

0.0 

3.8 

53.8 

Col  umn 

21 

2 

1 

2 

26 

Total 

80.8 

7.7 

3.8 

7.7 

100.0 

Raw  chi-square  »  2.91100 
3  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  *  0.4056 


with  on*  being  "all  of  the  tools"  and  the  other  "group 
dynamics  and  attitude  change".  Table  9  shows  that  the 
chi-square  analysis  revealed  no  significant  difference 
between  the  training  emphasis  of  effective  versus 
ineffective  groups. 

Management  and  Un i on  Invol vement 

Four  items  addressed  the  degree  to  which  an 
organ izati on 's  management  is  involved  in  the  Quality  Circle 
process.  The  remaining  two  items  addressed  union 
involvement.  Chi-square  analysis  was  performed  on  all  items 
except  for  the  one  dealing  with  ideas  on  additional  training 
for  supervisors,  and  these  tests  are  referenced  throughout 
this  section. 

Respondents  were  asked  if  all  managers  where  Quality 
Circles  existed  had  attended  a  briefing  on  Quality  Circles. 
Seven ty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  answered  that  their 
managers  had  been  briefed.  However,  chi-square  analysis 
showed  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the 
effective  and  ineffective  groups  on  this  point.  Table  10 
reports  these  results. 

The  method  of  communication  between  the  Quality  Circle 
group  and  management  was  determined  by  asking:  "How  is 
management  kept  informed  of  the  Quality  Circle  process?"  On 
this  item,  21. 75C  of  the  respondents  reported  that  management 
was  kept  informed  by  receiving  a  copy  of  Quality  Circle 
meeting  minutes,  43. 5X  reported  the  facilitator  briefed 


TABLE  9 


Emphasis  of  Quality  Circle  Training 


Frequency 

Qual i ty 
Circle 

Probl em- 
sol v i ng 

Group 

Other 

Tot  Pet 

tools 

skills 

dynamics 

Inef f ect i we 

1 

4 

5 

2 

Programs 

3.8 

15.4 

19.2 

7.7 

Eff ect i we 

1 

9 

2 

2 

Programs 

3.8 

34.6 

7.7 

7.7 

Col umn 

2 

13 

7 

4 

Total 

7.7 

50.0 

26.9 

15.4 

Rami  chi -square  *  3.07313 
3  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  *  0.380S 


TABLE  10 

Managers  Attended  Quality  Circle  Briefings 


Frequency 

Tot  Pet 

Yes 

No 

Inef feet i ve 
Programs 

7 

28.0 

4 

16.0 

Eff ect i we 
Programs 

11 

44.0 

3 

12.0 

Col umn 

Total 

18 

72.0 

7 

28.0 

Raw  chi-square  ■  0.68156 

1  degree  of  freedom 

Significance  -  0.4091 

Number  of  missing  observations  = 

Row 

Total 


11 

44.0 

14 

56.0 

25 

100.0 


Row 

Total 

12 

46.2 

14 

53.8 

26 

100.0 


management,  and  34.8 V.  ustd  other  method*.  Some  o-f  these 
other  methods  included*  to  provide  both  minutes  and  have 
the  -facilitator  brief)  have  the  group  leader,  Quality  Circle 
member,  or  the  entire  Quality  Circle  group  brief  management) 
with  a  final  response  indicating  that  it  was  "too  early  to 
'broadcast'"  how  management  is  kept  informed.  Once  again,  a 
chi **square  test  revealed  no  statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  answers  of  the  effective  group  versus 
those  of  the  ineffective  group.  Table  11  summarizes  these 
resul ts. 

Management  support  and  cooperation  was  measured  by 
asking*  "How  supportive  and  cooperative  have  managers  and 
supervisors  been  in  dealings  with  your  Quality  Circle(s)?" 
The  possible  answers  ranged  from  "very  uncooperative"  to 
"very  cooperative",  with  the  answer  "can't  decide”  included. 
The  responses  tended  to  lie  in  the  middle  range,  with 
"somewhat  uncooperative”  and  "somewhat  cooperative"  each 
having  28 V,.  The  responses  "can't  decide"  and  "very 
cooperative"  each  had  16X,  and  only  1 27.  of  the  respondents 
said  managers  and  supervisors  were  "very  uncooperative"  in 
their  dealings  with  Quality  Circles.  No  significant 
difference  between  the  effective  and  ineffective  groups  was 
found  through  the  chi-square  test.  Table  12  summarizes 
these  results. 

Management's  resource  support  of  the  Quality  Circle 
program  was  measured  by  asking:  "To  what  degree  has 


TABLE  il 

Method  o-f  Quality  Circle  In-formation  Dissemination 


Frequency 

Qual i ty 
Circle 

Fac i 1 i tator 
br i ef s 

Other 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

meeting 

mgmt 

Total 

Inef f ect i ve 

3 

3 

4 

10 

Programs 

13.0 

13.0 

17.4 

43.3 

Effect i ve 

2 

7 

4 

13 

Programs 

8.7 

30.4 

17.4 

56.5 

Col  umn 

3 

10 

8 

23 

Total 

21  .7 

43.5 

34.8 

100.0 

Raw  chi-square  *  1.43308 
2  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  *  0.4884 
Number  of  missing  observations  =  3 
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management  willingly  provided  tangible  resources  needed  by 
the  program?”  The  majority  of  respondents  <80 %>  stated  that 
they  received  'sufficient  resources*  for  their  Quality 
Circle  programs.  Only  8%  felt  they  received  'abundant 
resources",  while  1 2%  reported  receiving  'inadequate 
resources*.  Again,  no  statistically  reliable  difference 
could  be  found  through  chi-square  analysis.  Table  13 
reports  these  findings. 

Suggestions  for  additional  supervisor  training  were 
solicited  from  the  respondents  by  asking:  'What  type  of 
additional  training  would  aid  the  supervisors  in  their 
understanding  of  Quality  Circles?"  This  "fill  in  the  blank" 
item  resulted  in  answers  which  were  classified  into  six 
categories.  In  addition,  there  were  classifications  for  'no 
response"  and  "unuseable  data*.  The  bulk  of  the  responses, 
34.61%,  felt  supervisors  should  attend  a  Quality  Circle 
familiarization  course  to  better  understand  the  process  and 
to  hopefully  lose  their  fear  of  the  Quality  Circle  program. 
Table  14  summarizes  the  responses  for  this  question. 

Union  existence  in  the  f ac i 1 i tator 's  organization  was 
determined  by  asking:  "Do  you  have  a  union  in  your 
organization?"  There  were  61.5%  of  the  respondents  with 
unions  in  their  organizations.  The  remaining  38.5%  had  no 
unions.  Once  again,  as  shown  in  Table  15,  chi-square 
analysis  revealed  no  significant  difference  between  the 
responses  of  the  effective  and  ineffective  groups. 


TABLE  13 

Amount  o-f  Management  Provided  Resources 


Frequency 

Inadequate 

Suf f i c i ent 

Abundant 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

resources 

resources 

resources 

Total 

Inef f ect i ve 

1 

8 

2 

11 

Programs 

4.0 

32.0 

8.0 

44.0 

Effective 

2 

12 

0 

14 

Programs 

8.0 

48.0 

0.0 

56.0 

Col umn 

3 

20 

2 

25 

Total 

12.0 

80.0 

8.0 

100.0 

Raw  chi-square  ■  2.81385 

2  degrees  of 

freedom 

Si gn i f i cance 

-  0.2449 

Number  of  missing  observations  *  1 

48 


TABLE  15 


Unions  in  the  Organizations 


Frequency 

Tot  Pet 

Yes 

No 

Row 

Total 

Ineffect i ve 

6 

6 

12 

Programs 

23.1 

23.1 

46.2 

Effective 

10 

4 

14 

Programs 

38.5 

15.4 

53.8 

Column 

Id 

10 

26 

Total 

61.5 

38.5 

100.0 

Raw  chi -square  ■  1.25357 
1  degree  of  freedom 
Significance  »  0.2629 


Union  involvement  was  measured  by  asking:  *  How  are 


union  members  involved  in  your  Quality  Circles?”  The 
majority  of  the  responses  <6430  replied  in  the  category 
marked  "other".  Within  this  category,  nine  respondents 
answered  "N/A" ,  and  one  failed  to  answer  this  item  at  all. 
This  corresponded  with  the  ten  respondents  reporting  no 
union  involvement  in  their  organizations.  Of  the  remaining 
respondents  answering  "other",  four  reported  no  union 
involvement,  and  two  had  union  members  both  on  the  steering 
committee  and  involved  as  Quality  Circle  members.  The  final 
respondent  had  unions  involved  with  the  steering  committee, 
attending  management  presentations,  and  as  Quality  Circle 
members.  The  other  response  categories  were  "circle 
members"  with  28K  of  the  responses,  and  "steering  committee" 
with  8X.  Table  16  shows  the  chi-square  analysis  for  this 
item,  and  Table  17  shows  the  breakdown  of  the  responses  in 
the  category  titled  "other".  The  Chi-square  analysis 
revealed  no  statistically  significant  differences  between 
the  effective  and  ineffective  groups. 

Detai led  Planning 

In  this  section,  the  results  of  items  dealing  with 
planning  factors  are  reported. 

The  respondents  were  asked:  "Was  an  implementation  plan 
written  for  your  Quality  Circle  program?"  Of  the 
respondents,  49. 2X  answered  "yes”.  However,  the  most 


TABLE  16 


n 

E 

a 


Union  Member  Quality  Circle  Involvement 


Frequency 

Steer ing 

Qual i ty 
Circle 

Other 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

commi ttee 

member 

Total 

Ineffect i ve 

0 

2 

9 

11 

Programs 

0.0 

8.0 

36.0 

44.0 

Effective 

2 

5 

7 

14 

Programs 

8.0 

20.0 

28.0 

S6.0 

Col  umn 

2 

7 

16 

25 

Total 

8.0 

28.0 

64.0 

100.0 

Raw  chi-square  *  3.22211 
2  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  «■  0.1997 
Number  of  missing  observations  *  1 


a 

TABLE  17 


Union  Member  Quality 

Circle  Involvement: 

Breakdown  of  "Other* 

a 

Steer i ng 

Steer i ng 

Frequency 

Not 

commi ttee 

commi ttee , 

Row 

*.v 

Tot  Pet 

N/A 

i nvol ved 

*  QC 

QC  member  & 

Tota 

member 

mgmt  pres- 

• 

tat i ons 

Ineffect i ve 

5 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Programs 

31.2 

12.5 

6.2 

6.2 

56.2 

•*  .*• 

Ef f ect i ve 

4 

2 

1 

0 

7 

► 

Programs 

25.0 

12.5 

6.2 

0.0 

43.8 

Col  umn 

9 

4 

2 

1 

16 

Total 

56.2 

25.0 

12.5 

6.2 

100.0 

significant  result  was  that  85. 751  of  those  who  perceived 
their  program  as  effective  answered  ByesB  to  this  item  (see 
Table  18>.  Chi-square  analysis  revealed  that  a  significant 
difference  existed  between  the  effective  and  ineffective 
groups,  with  the  effective  group  more  likely  to  have  an 
implementation  plan  written  for  their  program. 

Respondents  were  then  asked  if  their  organization  had  a 
steering  committee.  A  majority  of  the  responses  were  "yes", 
with  61.551  of  the  respondents  giving  this  answer.  Of  those 
reporting  effective  Quality  Circle  programs,  71.451  answered 
ByesB.  The  results  of  the  chi-square  analysis  are  shown  in 
Table  19.  No  significant  relationship  existed  between  the 
responses  on  this  item  and  the  groups  effective  or 
ineffective  Quality  Circle  programs. 

♦ 

Miscellaneous 

Several  other  characteristics  of  Quality  Circle 
programs  measured  in  the  study  could  not  be  readily  grouped 
into  the  preceding  categories.  Responses  were  measured 
against  the  facilitator's  perceived  level  of  Quality  Circle 
program  effectiveness  to  identify  factors  that  potentially 
impact  on  that  effectiveness. 

Reasons  for  implementing  Quality  Circles  were 
determined  by  asking!  "What  was  the  motivation  behind  the 
decision  to  implement  Quality  Circles  within  your 


organization?”  Respondents  rank  ordered  characteristics 
explaining  the  motivation  behind  implementation  of  their  I 


TABLE  18 


Written  Quality  Circle  Implementation  Plan 


Frequency 

Tot  Pet 

Yes 

No 

Row 

Total 

Ineffect i ve 

6 

6 

12 

Programs 

23.1 

23.1 

46.2 

Effective 

12 

2 

14 

Programs 

46.2 

7.7 

53.8 

Col umn 

18 

8 

26 

Total 

69.2 

30.8 

100.0 

Raw  chi-square  =■  3.86905 
1  degree  o-f  -Freedom 
Significance  *  0.0492 


TABLE  19 

Quality  Circle  Steering  Committees 


Frequency 

Tot  Pet 

Yes 

No 

Row 

Total 

Ineffect i ve 

6 

6 

12 

Programs 

23.1 

23.1 

46.2 

Effective 

10 

4 

14 

Programs 

38.5 

15.4 

53.8 

Col umn 

16 

10 

26 

Total 

61  .5 

38.5 

100.0 

Raw  chi-square  »  1.25357 
1  degree  of  freedom 
Significance  *  0.2629 


Quality  Circles.  However,  for  statistical  analysis  only 
first  choices  were  used.  Chi-square  analysis  revealed  no 
significant  relationship  between  this  item  and  perceived 
effectiveness.  Table  20  summarizes  these  results. 

The  facilitators  were  asked*  ‘When  was  your 
organization's  first  Quality  Circle  begun?*  This  item 
provided  descriptive  data  on  the  respondent's  Quality 
Circles,  and  chi-square  analysis  disclosed  no  statistical 
relationship  with  rated  effectiveness.  However,  it  did 
reveal  that  most  of  the  respondents'  Quality  Circles  were 
begun  in  either  1982  <10  respondents)  or  1983  (11 
respondents).  Table  21  summarizes  these  results. 

Facilitator  satisfaction  with  their  Quality  Circle 
program  was  determined  by  asking*  *How  satisfied  have  you 
been  with  your  organization's  Quality  Circle  program?*  This 
item  was  designed  to  determine  if  the  respondent's  perceived 
level  of  satisfaction  with  his/her  Quality  Circle  program 
related  to  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  their  program.  A 
majority  <12  out  26,  46.13SO  were  *  somewhat  satisfied"  with 
their  Quality  Circle  program.  However,  neither  chi-square 
analysis  nor  t-tests  revealed  significant  relationships  with 
responses  dealing  with  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  the 
respondents'  Quality  Circle  programs.  Table  22  summarizes 
these  results. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  single  most 
dramatic  result  obtained  by  their  organization's  Quality 


TABLE  20 

Motivation  for  Quality  Circl#  Implementation 


Frequency 

Tot  Pet 

Improve 

produc¬ 

tivity 

Improve 

employee 

morale 

Improve 
commun i - 
cat i on 

Other 

Row 

Total 

Ineff ect i ve 

4 

1 

3 

2 

10 

Programs 

14.7 

4.2 

12.5 

8.3 

41 .7 

Effect i ve 

4 

5 

3 

0 

14 

Programs 

23.0 

20.8 

12.5 

0.0 

58.3 

Col  umn 

10 

4 

4 

2 

24 

Total 

41.7 

23.0 

25.0 

8.3 

100.0 

Raw  chi-square  *  4.32371 
3  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  31  0.2100 
Number  of  missing  observations  *  2 


Circlets).  Answers  varied  with  chi-square  analysis 
revealing  no  single  answer  significantly  related  to  the 
perceived  effectiveness  of  the  respondent's  Quality  Circle 
program.  Table  23  summarizes  these  results. 

Facilitators  were  asked  the  proportion  of  Quality 
Circle  ideas  and  proposals  actually  implemented  by  each  of 
their  organizations.  Responses  of  those  surveyed  revealed 
no  significant  relationship  between  the  percent  of  Quality 
Circle  proposals  adopted  and  the  perceived  effectiveness  of 
the  program.  However,  of  the  25  respondents  answering  this 
item,  11  (44%)  reported  less  than  20%  of  their  Quality 
Circle  group's  ideas  were  actually  implemented.  Table  24 
summarizes  these  results. 

Quality  Circle  program  failure  data  was  gathered  by 
asking:  "Have  any  of  your  organization's  Quality  Circles 
failed,  disbanded,  or  re-entered  training?".  Of  the  26 
facilitators  responding  to  this  item,  only  4  <15.4%) 
experienced  none  of  the  problems  described  in  the  item. 
Twenty  experienced  failed,  disbanded,  or  Quality  Circles 
that  re-entered  training.  Table  25  summarizes  these 
resul ts. 

Facilitators  were  asked  to  estimate  the  types  of 
changes  anticipated  in  the  number  of  Quality  Circles  in 
their  organization  over  the  next  year  or  two.  The  majority 
of  the  respondents  (20  of  25)  predicted  future  growth  in  the 
number  of  their  organization's  Quality  Circles.  Chi-square 


Frequency 
Tot  Pet 

Ineffect i  ve 
Programs 

Effective 

Programs 

Col  umn 
Total 


TABLE  23 

Quality  Circle  Failures 


Yes 

No 

N/A 

Row 

Total 

8 

2 

2 

12 

30.8 

7.7 

7.7 

46.2 

12 

2 

0 

14 

46.2 

7.7 

0.0 

53.8 

20 

4 

2 

26 

76.9 

15.4 

7.7 

100.0 

Raw  chi-square  *  2.66190 
2  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  ■  0.2642 
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analysis,  however,  showed  no  significant  relationship 
between  these  predictions  and  the  perceived  effectiveness  of 
the  respondent's  Quality  Circle  programs.  Table  26 
summarizes  these  results. 


TABLE  26 


Forecasted  Change  in  Quality  Circle 

Numbers 

Frequency 

Qreatl y 

SI  i ghtl y 

No 

SI  ightly 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

reduced 

reduced 

change 

i ncreased 

Total 

Ineffective 

2 

1 

4 

9 

12 

Programs 

8.0 

4.0 

16.0 

20.0 

48.0 

Effective 

1 

1 

3 

8 

13 

Programs 

4.0 

4.0 

12.0 

32.0 

52.0 

Column 

3 

2 

7 

13 

25 

Total 

12.0 

8.0 

28.0 

52.0 

100. Q 

Raw  chi-square  ■  1.13031 
3  degrees  of  freedom 
Significance  "  0.7698 
Number  of  missing  observations 


.•* 
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V.  Discussion 


Introduction 

This  chapter  provides  a  brief  discussion  of  th#  study's 
-findings,  and  sons  conclusions  drawn  -from  this*  findings. 

Th*  authors'  recommendat i ons  for  futur*  research  are  then 
provided. 

Findings 

Th*  results  of  our  research,  though  highly  tentative, 
support  only  one  hypothesis,  and  then  only  partially. 
Detailed  planning  in  the  form  of  the  implementation  plan  was 
shown  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  perceived 
effectiveness  of  a  Quality  Circle  program.  The  majority  of 
facilitators  <83.7X>  who  viewed  their  Quality  Circle  program 
as  effective  had  a  written  implementation  plan.  This 
finding  appears  to  support,  in  part,  our  hypothesis  that 
detailed  planning  for  th*  implementation  and  operation  of  a 
Quality  Circle  program  improves  th*  effectiveness  of  that 
program.  The  other  question  used  to  test  this  hypothesis, 
which  asked  whether  a  steering  committee  existed,  was  not 
significantly  related  to  rated  Quality  Circle  program 
effectiveness.  However,  future  research  with  greater  sample 
size  may  reveal  greater  steering  committee  impact  on 
measures  of  th*  effectiveness  of  Quality  Circle  programs. 

Th*  existence  of  a  Quality  Circle  steering  committee, 
while  not  statistically  related  to  effectiveness,  did 
produce  a  result  in  basic  agreement  with  that  for  an 


implementation  plan.  The  large  percentage  of  effective 
Quality  Circle  programs  with  a  steering  committee  <71. 4%) 
appears  to  indicate  that  a  relationship  could  exist  between 
the  steering  committee  and  a  program's  perceived 
effectiveness.  Future  research  may  prove  enlightening  in 
this  area. 

There  were  three  other  hypotheses  proposed.  These 
dealt  with  training  of  both  the  facilitator  and  Quality 
Circle  members,  the  amount  of  management  and  union 
involvement,  and  the  composition  characteristics  of  the 
Quality  Circle  program.  None  of  these  hypotheses  were 
supported  through  this  research. 

Some  of  our  findings,  though  not  statistically 
significant,  produced  patterns  which  may  prove  significant 
with  future  research.  Most  evident  was  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  military  facilitators  trained  by  AFIT/LSB 
are  not  functioning  as  Quality  Circle  facilitators.  Of  the 
63  useable  surveys  returned,  37  (98.730  were  from  trained 
facilitators  who  never  functioned  in  that  capacity.  Another 
11  (17.44%)  of  the  total  respondents  were  no  longer 
functioning  as  facilitators.  It  would  appear  that  a  large 
proportion  of  facilitator  trainees  never  used  their  training 
for  its  intended  purpose.  AFIT/LSB  may  need  to  reconsider 
their  atfnission  requirements  in  order  to  increase  the 
utilization  rates  of  skills  acquired  in  the  facilitator 
training  program.  Assuming  that  USAF  resources  are  consumed 
during  the  training  of  each  facilitator,  scarce  financial 


resources  could  be  better  employed  by  insuring  a  higher  rate 
o-f  facilitator  skills  usage. 

Limi  tations 

Several  limitations  which  may  effect  this  study  were 
identified.  These  include*  the  descriptive  nature  of  the 
study)  chance  of  biased  data)  sample  size  problems)  possible 
variation  of  the  variables)  and,  the  possibility  that  the 
criteria  measured  may  not  impact  ultimate  program  success. 

This  study  was  descriptive  in  nature,  and  its  main 
intent  was  to  gather  information  on  Air  Force  Quality 
Circles  by  questioning  military  facilitators.  The  design  of 
the  study  prohibited  drawing  conclusions  regarding  cause  and 
effect  relationships  between  Quality  Circle  program 
characteristics  and  program  effectiveness.  This  is  a 
definite  limitation  of  our  findings. 

Facilitator  bias  may  also  be  a  limitation  of  this 
study.  The  perceptions  of  the  facilitator  were  used  to  try 
and  determine  what  the  traits  of  an  effective  Quality  Circle 
were.  This  left  the  study  wide  open  for  facilitator  bias, 
since  they  were  asked  to  provide  information  on  the  programs 
for  which  they  were  responsible.  This  situation  may  have 
lead  to  either  facilitator  over-est imat i on  of  Quality  Circle 
effectiveness,  if  the  facilitator  was  still  responsible  for 
the  organization's  Quality  Circle  program,  or 
under-estimation,  if  the  facilitator  was  no  longer 
responsible  for  the  program  or  had  an  *axe  to  grind*. 


Another  potential  source  of  bias  may  have  occurred  due 
to  our  exclusion  of  civilian  facilitators  from  this  study. 

We  originally  planned  to  include  the  civilians  in  the  study. 
However,  we  encountered  problems  when  trying  to  have  the 
survey  approved  for  the  civilian  participants.  Since  only 
the  military  facilitators  were  surveyed,  this  may  have 
resulted  in  bias  as  far  as  the  representativeness  of  our 
sample  for  the  population  of  Air  Force  Quality  Circle 
programs. 

The  small  sample  size  was  a  major  factor  limiting  the 
conclusions  of  this  study.  Our  findings  were  necessarily 
based  on  63  responses  out  of  a  population  of  150.  Of  these 
43  responses,  only  26  individuals  <41.27K)  were  functioning 
as  facilitators  or  had  ever  applied  their  facilitator 
training.  As  a  result,  our  findings  were,  for  most  of  the 
items  examined,  based  on  those  26  responses.  Ue  were  unable 
to  accomplish  our  original  plan  to  survey  both  AFIT-trai ned 
Air  Force  civilian  and  military  facilitators  due  to  time 
constraints  in  obtaining  approval  for  a  civilian  survey. 
Since  statistical  power  is  a  function  of  sample  size,  the 
power  of  our  statistical  tests  is  suspect  with  such  a  small 
sample  size. 

An  additional  limitation  of  our  study  may  have  stemmed 
from  the  homogeneity  of  the  military  sample.  The  similarity 
of  respondents  in  the  sample  may  have  tended  to  restrict  the 
variance  on  our  measures  and,  therefore,  lowered  variances 
would  translate  artificially  into  fewer  significant  results. 


Another  limiting  factor  in  our  study  involved  the 
criteria  selected  for  examination  in  our  survey.  Even 
though  each  of  these  criteria  was  considered  by  the  authors 
a  priori  to  be  important  to  Quality  Circle  program  success, 
their  overall  importance  to  the  ultimate  success  or  failure 
of  a  program  could,  in  fact,  be  minor.  If  so,  the 
relationship  to  effectiveness  of  the  variables  measured  in 
the  study  would  be  nonsignificant,  as  we  found.  Other 
unmeasured  variables  may  prove  much  more  important  than  the 
factors  we  studied. 

Conclusion 

Results  of  this  research  reveal  a  high  percentage  of 
people  participating  in  the  AFIT/LSB  facilitator  training 
with  no  intention  of  implementing  Quality  Circles.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  AFIT/LSB  Facilitator  Training 
Course  admission  standards,  which  require  signed  statements 
of  commitment  by  the  organizations  to  the  effect  that  they 
will  begin  Quality  Circle  programs  (Rehg,  I984>.  If 
AFIT/LSB  intends  to  enforce  this  admission  requirement,  then 
same  form  of  follow-up  reporting  by  AFIT-trai ned 
facilitators  should  be  mandatory.  This  reporting  would  also 
aid  in  tracking  facilitators  for  future  study. 

Another  possible  distinction  between  effective  and 
ineffective  Quality  Circle  programs  lies  in  the  Quality 
Circle  tools  that  a  program  emphasizes.  It  appears 
effective  Quality  Circles  tend  to  emphasize  problem-solving 


skill*  to  a  greater  degree  then  do  ineffective  programs. 
Although  not  statistically  significant,  further  study,  Mi th 
a  larger  sample  size,  may  show  a  significant  effect  for 
programs  with  this  emphasis. 

The  respondents'  answers  regarding  satisfaction  with 
their  Quality  Circle  programs,  in  same  instances,  were 
directly  opposed  to  their  views  of  their  programs' 
effectiveness.  One  would  expect  someone  who  is  satisfied 
with  their  program  to  perceive  an  effective  Quality  Circle 
program,  and  vice  versa  with  dissatisfaction  and 
ineffectiveness.  However,  four  people  reporting  at  least 
some  degree  of  satisfaction  with  their  Quality  Circle 
programs  also  reported  them  as  being  ineffective.  In 
addition,  four  people  claiming  effective  programs  reported 
some  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  these  same  programs. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  analysis,  those  facilitators 
unable  to  decide  on  the  effectiveness  of  their  Quality 
Circle  programs  were  considered  to  have  ineffective 
programs.  While  the  existence  of  the  "can't  decides"  on 
Quality  Circle  program  effectiveness  helped  explain  why  four 
of  the  respondents  answered  in  the  satisfied  category,  it 
still  does  not  explain  why  four  people  who  felt  their 
programs  effective  were  not  satisfied  with  those  programs. 

Similarly,  inconsistencies  existed  when  six  respondents 
reporting  effective  Quality  Circle  programs  also  reported  a 
Quality  Circle  failure  rate  of  greater  than  90X.  Indeed, 
five  of  those  six  experienced  a  failure  rate  of  over  73 V.. 


On*  would  expect  research  to  reveal  lower  rat**  of  failure 
for  effective  programs.  A*  shown  above,  this  was  not  th* 
cas*  with  our  r*s*arch. 

Du*  to  th*  d*scriptiv*  and  highly  tentative  natur*  of 
our  findings,  th*  implications  of  this  study  to  Air  Fore* 
managers  ar*  unclear.  Th*  study  supported  only  that 
effect iu*  Quality  Circl*  programs,  as  perceived  by  th* 
facilitators,  had  written  implementation  plans.  No  other 
conclusive  findings  were  apparent  from  the  results  regarding 
the  make-up  of  an  effective  Quality  Circle.  As  a  result, 
this  study  provides  Air  Force  managers  with  no  conclusive 
evidence  regarding  the  requirements  for  implementation  of 
successful  Quality  Circle  programs  in  their  organizations, 
nor  does  it  provide  information  on  the  benefits  those 
programs  might  provide.  However,  managers  may  caatiously 
use  these  descriptive  findings  as  one  source  of  background 
information  when  initially  considering  the  application  of 
Qual i ty  Circles. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

This  exploratory  effort  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of 
Air  Force  Quality  Circle  programs  paves  the  way  for  further 
research  in  this  area.  Some  suggestions  for  future  research 
fol law: 

1.  Air  Force  civilians  trained  by  AFIT/LSB  should  be 
surveyed  for  their  views  on  th*  effectiveness  of  their 
Quality  Circle  programs.  Th*  instrument  used  for  our 
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research  effort  should  be  used  in  the  civilian  study  so  the 
findings  of  both  studies  can  be  contrasted.  However,  as  a 
note  of  warning,  the  approval  process  for  a  survey  of  Air 
Force  civilians  is  substantially  longer  than  one  for 
military  members.  Administration  of  the  survey  will  also  be 
vastly  different  due  to  union  involvement. 

2.  Sample  sizes  should  be  increased  for  improved 
statistical  power. 

3.  Updating  AFIT/LSB's  facilitator  training  roster 
will  insure  surveys  reach  intended  targets.  To  further 
enhance  the  response  rate,  advance  telephone  contact  with 
each  possible  respondent  will  verify  their  willingness  to 
complete  the  survey. 

4.  A  measurement  technique  should  be  developed  to 
quantitatively  determine  if  an  Air  Force  Quality  Circle 
program  is  effective.  Once  developed,  this  technique  can  be 
used  to  evaluate  the  Quality  Circle  programs  of  both 
civilian  and  military  facilitators. 

3.  A  study  should  be  performed  to  determine  whether 
effective  Quality  Circle  programs  are  attributable  more  to 
civilian  facilitators  than  to  military  ones.  A  key  part  of 
this  study  should  be  to  examine  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
military  member  and  its  effect  on  the  Quality  Circle 


program 


As  stated  earlier,  this  study  is  but  a  small  and 
exploratory  effort  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  Air  Force 
Quality  Circle  programs.  Hopefully  it  will  add  to  the  basic 
Knowledge  and  evaluation  of  these  programs  and  aid  in 
examining  their  impact  on  the  Air  Force  work  environment. 


Appendix:  Qua! i ty  Circle  Fac i 1 i tator  Survey 


SURVEY  INSTRUCTIONS 

a.  This  survey  is  to  be  completed  by  the  addressee. 

Ulhen  answering  the  survey  questions,  please  choose  the 
answer  that  most  closely  corresponds  to  your  Quality  Circle 
program.  If  your  answer  to  any  of  the  questions  is  ‘other*, 
and  the  space  provided  with  that  item  is  inadequate,  please 
use  the  attached  comment  sheet  and  number  each  response. 

b.  Principal  purposes.  The  survey  is  being  conducted 
to  collect  information  to  be  used  in  research  aimed  at 
illuminating  and  providing  inputs  to  the  solution  of 
problems  of  interest  to  the  Air  Force  and/or  DOD. 

c.  Routine  uses.  The  survey  data  will  be  converted  to 
information  for  use  in  research  of  management  related 
problems.  Results  of  the  research,  based  on  the  data 
provided,  will  be  included  in  written  master's  theses  and 
may  also  be  included  in  published  articles,  reports,  or 
texts.  Distribution  of  the  results  of  the  research,  based 
on  the  survey  data,  whether  in  written  form  or  presented 
orally,  will  be  unlimited. 

d.  Participation  in  this  survey  is  entirely  voluntary. 

e.  No  adverse  action  of  any  Kind  may  be  taken  against 
any  individual  who  elects  not  to  participate  in  any  or  all 
of  this  survey. 


QUALITY  CIRCLE  SURVEY 

1.  Are  you  functioning  as  a  QC  facilitator? 

a.  _  Yes.  Go  to  question  *5. 

b .  _  No . 

2.  Did  you  ever  function  as  a  QC  facilitator? 

a.  _  Yes.  Go  to  question  #4. 

b.  _  No. 
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3.  If  you  have  never  functioned  as  a  facilitator,  why  did  you 
receive  the  training? 

a.  —  My  organization  originally  planned  to  start  a  QC, 

but  decided  not  to. 

b.  _  I  was  going  to  be  a  facilitator,  but  was  reassigned. 

c.  —  Took  the  training  to  understand  what  QCs  were  all 

abou  t . 

d.  _  Other.  Please  specify: _ 


4.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  been,  a  member  of  a  QC? 

a.  _  Yes.  Go  to  question  45. 

b.  —  No.  Do  not  go  on.  Please  return  this  survey  in  the 

enclosed  envelope. 


5.  In  what  year  were  you  trained  as  a  QC  facilitator? 

a.  _  Prior  to  1977. 

b.  _  1978. 

c.  _  1979. 

d.  _  1980. 

e.  _  198 f. 

f.  _  1982. 

g.  _  1983. 

h.  _  Not  yet  trained. 


6.  How  is  QC  facilitation  in  your  organization  performed?  If 
there  are  more  than  one  facilitator  in  your  organization, 
please  specify  the  number  who  perform  the  function 

f ul 1 -t ime- 

and/or  part-time. 

a.  —  As  full-time  function.  <give  number):  

b.  —  AS  part-time  function.  (give  number):  

7.  Who  conducted  the  training  that  enabled  your  organization 
to  start  its  first  QC? 


Approximately  how  many  classroom  hours  of  initial  training 
has  your  organization's  average  QC  member  received? 


0-4  hours. 

S  -  8  hours. 
9-12  hours. 
13  -  1 6  hours. 
17-25  hours. 
26  -  35  hours. 
Over  35  hours. 


Approximately  how  many  classroom  hours  o-f  advanced 
training  has  your  organization's  average  QC  member 
rece i ved? 

a.  _  0-4  hours. 

b.  _  5-8  hours. 

c.  _  9-12  hours. 

d.  _  13-16  hours. 

e.  _  17-25  hours. 

f.  _  26-35  hours. 

g.  _  Over  35  hours. 


What  was  the  motivation  behind  the  decision  to  implement 
QCs  within  your  organization?  If  more  than  one  response 
applies,  please  rank  order. 

a.  _  Improve  product i v i ty . 

b.  _  Improve  employee  morale. 

c.  _  Improve  employee  skills  in  management. 

d.  _  Improve  employee  technical  skills. 

e.  _  Improve  communication  between  employees  and 

superv i sor s/managemen t . 

f.  Other.  Please  identify:  _ 


What  does  your  organization's  QC  training  emphasize  the 
most?  < Choose  only  one) . 


The  QC  tools. 

Problem-solving  skills. 

Group  dynamics.  <eg.  communication, 
At t i tude  change . 

Other.  Please  specify:  _ 


trust) 


•L-- * 


t. 
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Was  an  implementation  plan  written  for  your  QC  program? 


a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 


When  was  your  organization's  first  QC  begun? 

a.  _  Prior  to  1977. 

b.  _  1978. 

c.  _  1979. 

d.  _  1980. 

e.  _  1981. 

f.  _  1982. 

g.  _  1983. 

h .  __  No  QCs  ye  t . 


How  many  QCs  did/does  your  organization  have: 
:P1 ease  answer  for  each  period) . 

Prior  to  1979 
Prior  to  1981  - 

Prior  to  1983  _ 

Currently  _ 


How  many  of  your  organization's  QCs  meet  regularly  <i.e 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  etc.)?  Please  give  the 
number . 


How  often  does/ do  these  QC(s)  meet? 

a.  _  At  least  once  a  week. 

b.  _  1  to  2  times  a  month. 

c.  _  As  needed  (generally  less  than  once  a  month). 

d.  _  Other.  Please  specify:  _ . 


What  is  the  average  number  of  members  in  your 
organization's  QC<s)? 

a.  _  A  or  1  ess. 

b.  _  3  to  10. 

c.  _  11  to  15. 

d.  Over  15. 


18.  Is  QC  participation  in  your  organization  voluntary? 


a.  yes . 

b.  no. 


19.  Does  your  organization  haua  a  steering  committee? 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 


20.  Have  all  the  managers,  where  QCs  are  in  existence, 
attended  a  briefing  on.  QCs? 


21.  How  is  management  kept  informed  of  the  QC  process? 

a.  _  Minutes  of  the  QC  meeting  provided  to  management. 

b.  Facilitator  briefs  management. 

c.  Other.  Please  specify:  _ 


22.  How  supportive  and  cooperative  have  managers  and 
supervisors  been  in  dealings  with  your  QC(s>? 

a.  _  Very  uncooperative. 

b.  _  Somewhat  uncooperative. 

c .  _  Can ' t  dec i de . 

d.  _  Somewhat  cooperative. 

e.  _  Very  cooperative. 


23.  To  what  degree  has  management  willingly  provided  tangible 
resources  (e.g.  training  funds,  release  time)  needed  by 
the  program? 

a.  _  Inadequate  resources. 

b.  _  Sufficient  resources. 

c.  _  Abundant  resources. 


24.  Do  you  have  a  union  in  your  organization? 

a.  yes. 

b.  no. 


L-y‘  V  -V  v  V*  v* 


S.  V.  «.  ■-  v'-y'.  •-  ■■  v’  -w  - 
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How  arc  union  members  involved  in  your  QC<s>? 


a.  _  On  the  steering  committee. 

b.  _  Attend  management  presentations. 

c.  _  Circle  members. 

d.  _  Other.  Please  specify:  _ 


How  satisfied  have  you  been  with  your  organization's  QC 
program? 

a.  _  Very  dissatisfied. 

b.  _  Somewhat  dissatisfied. 

c .  _  Neutral . 

d.  _  Somewhat  satisfied. 

e.  _  Very  satisfied. 


How  effective  do  you  think  your  QC(s)  have  been  in 
bringing  about  change  for  the  better? 

a.  _  Very  Ineffective. 

b.  _  Somewhat  ineffective. 

c.  _  Can't  decide. 

d.  _  Somewhat  effective. 

e.  —  Very  effective. 


Uhat  was  the  single  most  dramatic  result  obtained  by  your 
organization's  QC(s>?  (Choose  only  one). 

a.  _  Improved  productivity. 

b.  _  Improved  employee  morale. 

c.  _  Improved  work  quality. 

d.  _  Improved  employee  technical  skills. 

e.  _  Improved  communication  between  employees  and 

superv i sor s/management . 

f.  _  Other.  Please  specify:  _ 


Uhat  proportion  of  QC  ideas  and  proposals  are  actually 
impl emented? 

a.  _  Less  than  20'/.. 

b.  _  20  -  40'/.. 

c.  _  40  -  40’/.. 

d.  _  60  -  90'/.. 

e.  _  Over  80'/.. 


Have  any  of  your  organ i zat i on's  QCs  failed,  disbanded, 
re-entered  training? 

a.  _ Yes.  Uhat  percent  of  your  organization's  total 

QC  effort? 

_  10%  or  less  _  11%  -  23% 

_  26%  -  50%  _  51%  -  75% 

_  76%  or  more 

b.  _ No. 

c.  _  Not  applicable. 


Uhat  type  of  change  do  you  see  in  the  number  of  QCs  in 
your  organization  over  the  next  year  or  two? 

a.  _  Greatly  reducing  the  number  of  QCs. 

b.  _  Slightly  reducing  the  number  of  QCs. 

c .  _  No  change . 

d.  _  Slightly  increasing  the  number  of  QCs. 

e.  _  Greatly  increasing  the  number  of  QCs. 


Uhat  type  of  additional  training  would  aid  the 
supervisors  in  their  understanding  of  QCs?  (Please 
spec i fy) . 
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